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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

The Cloak of Dreams 'twixt me and earth 
Wavers its filmy fire: 

I dream in dusk apart, 

Hearing a strange bird sing, 
And the Cloak of Dreams blows over my heart, 

Blinding and sheltering 1 

Altogether a very promising first volume. 

H.M. 

Afternoons in April, by Grace Hazard Conkling. The New 

Poetry Series, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Perhaps the most impressive feature of Afternoons In 
April is joy — joy in color, joy in sound. Grace Hazard Conk- 
ling is not of those who savor grief as they smell a flower. 
All her winds are boon. Her ship goes sailing down her 
dream rich with fragrance of myrrh and spikenard, and light 
of beryls, emeralds, rubies, opals. Now and then we have 
snatches of the great song. 

I knew her first through her poems, Golden-Throated 
Pastoral Horn and To A Scarlet Tanager. She deals with 
the classic tradition. Pan trips through her pages; Proser- 
pina, nymphs and dryads are all about us. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to come upon such expressions as "I would 
fain," "I pray you," and other outworn patterns, with here 
and there too reminiscent a phrase, too pat a rhyme. But 
there is no sentinel! Almost every novel or book of poems 
I have read for years has had its sentinel, sentinel eye, senti- 
nel star. Trees have "stood forth like sentinels." I read 
Afternoons In April with fascinated dread, congratulating 
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myself when I had crossed a field safely. I went on, ex- 
pecting at every turn to see a sentinel step out from the 
shadow. But he did not appear. And I owe Mrs. Conkling 
a personal gratitude. 

Alliteration should not be relegated utterly to the past, if 
only technique be not too flagrant. To discard the right 
word because it beckons alliteration is as forced and affected 
as to over-indulge the smooth tempter. However, in A Bee- 
thoven Andante, "The wood-wind warbled wisely" is a good 
deal of a mouthful, and might have made even Swinburne 
recoil. It seems to me that the most finished product of this 
book is the Symphony of a Mexican Garden, which was 
printed in the first number of Poetry; one stanza of which is: 

What junipers are these, inlaid 
With flame of the pomegranate tree? 
The god of gardens must have made 
This still unrutnored place for thee 
To rest from immortality 
And dream within the splendid shade 
Some more elusive symphony 
Than orchestra has ever played. 

The Little Town, perhaps because nearer the heart of 

today, invites re-reading: 

They do not know you, little town, 
Who say that all roads lead to Rome. 
I've tramped the broad world up and down, 
And every road leads home. 

P.D. 
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